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Colonial Administration. By PAUL S. REINSCH, Professor of 
Political Science in the University of Wisconsin. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1905. — viii, 422 pp. 

Territories and Dependencies of the United States, Their Gov- 
ernment and Administration. By William Franklin Willoughby, 
Treasurer of Porto Rico. New York, The Century Company, 1905. 
— xi, 334 pp. 

Dr. Reinsch's book is a companion volume to his work on Colonial 
Government published in 1902 as a part of "The Citizen's Libiary." 
The title Colonial Administration which he has given to the present 
volume is somewhat misleading, for the book is devoted to colonial 
policy. It has hardly a word to say as to governmental or administra- 
tive institutions, which were treated with a considerable degree of ful- 
ness in the former work. The present volume is devoted to a consid- 
eration, largely from the view-point of the dependency, of the policy 
which should be followed by the mother country towards its colonial 
possessions. There are thus chapters devoted to education, finance, 
currency and banking, commerce, communication, agricultural and 
industrial development, land policy, the labor question and defence 
and police. 

The treatment of these special questions is preceded by an admirable 
introductory chapter, a part of which was read before the International 
Congress of Arts and Sciences at St. Louis in 1904. In this chapter 
are to be found the author's conclusions as to the general policy which 
colonizing nations should follow relative to their colonial possessions. 
These conclusions, it may be added, are predicated, as indeed is the 
whole book, upon the hypothesis that the colonial possessions under 
consideration are to be found in tropical regions, or at any rate in 
regions which are of such a character as not to invite a large emigra- 
tion to them from the mother country. In other words, Dr. Reinsch's 
book is not so much a discussion of the administration of colonies in 
general as an attempt to contribute to the solution of the questions 
which present themselves to colonizing nations at the present day. 
Since almost all the occupation or settlement colonies either have 
become independent of the mother country or have been endowed with 
practical autonomy, these problems are to be found only in connection 
with colonies occupied by an alien race and one which, by reason of its 
backwardness in development, has been subjected to a regime of polit- 
cal dependence. 
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The main idea which Dr. Reinsch endeavors to emphasize is one 
which is often lost sight of, particularly by those who regard with ser- 
iousness the white man's burden. This idea is that it is not only hope- 
less but cruel to attempt to impose our civilization and our ethical 
notions upon peoples whose economic , social and industrial conditions 
are largely different from our own. Dr. Reinsch points out that, if 
we truly believe, as most of us do, that our civilization is higher than 
is that of those whom fortune, duty or destiny has made our wards, and 
if, because of a belief in the brotherhood of man, we take our duties 
towards our less fortunate brothers seriously, we should do what in us lies 
to better their economic condition and, on the foundation thus laid, 
attempt the erection of the superstructure of a higher and a better civ- 
ilization. 

What Dr. Reinsch shows us, perhaps more clearly than anything else, 
is that we should not attempt to endow a people whose economic con- 
ditions are primitive with an administrative and governmental system 
suited only for conditions of comparative economic complexity and 
supportable only by a country whose economic resources are more 
ample than those usually found among tropical peoples not as yet 
blessed with a European government. It of course follows from what 
has been said — and this is a point which Dr. Reinsch does not neglect 
— that nothing can be more reprehensible , from the point of view of 
the interests of both the mother country and the dependency, than for 
the mother country deliberately to adopt towards the dependency a 
policy which is actuated merely by the desire to secure economic ad- 
vantage from the relationship without regard to its effects upon the de- 
pendency. 

The conclusions set forth in the introduction are reinforced in the 
subsequent chapters on special subjects. In these the various methods 
adopted by the colonizing nations of the present day are set forth with 
great detail. 

While Dr. Reinsch 's book is devoted, as has been said, almost 
exclusively to a consideration of the policy which a colonizing nation 
should pursue towards its dependencies, Mr. Willoughby's book 
avowedly purposes merely to give the reader a description of the 
methods adopted by the United States in its attempt to govern the 
various regions which its policy of territorial expansion has brought 
under its control. In his preface, the author states that he has pur- 
posely confined his attention to institutions rather than policies. 
Within the institutions considered, he includes not merely the central 
institutions of the dependencies to which attention is directed, but also 
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their local institutions. Mr. Willoughby regards local institutions as of the 
greatest importance, on account of the effect they have on the solution 
of the problem which, according to him, is the key to the policy of 
the United States toward all the lands which it has in the past sub- 
jected and is now subjecting to the colonial regime. This problem is 
that of preparing them for the blessings of statehood and self-govern- 
ment. According to Mr. Willoughby this is the mission which the 
people of the United States have felt was theirs in acquiring territory 
and governing subject peoples. It found its first expression in the 
ordinance for the government of the Northwest territory, the first 
document in which we as a people outlined our colonial policy, and it 
is reiterated in the proclamations and published documents of the 
Philippine Commission, which are the most recent statements of our 
colonial policy. This being the case, Mr. Willoughby contends that 
our success in our colonial experiments should not be judged by the 
test of mere administrative efficiency, but rather by the degree of 
political capacity our control of subject peoples has cultivated among 
them. 

This conception of our colonial policy is one which is based upon 
theoretical ideas as to the absolute brotherhood of man, considered 
apart from differences in economic condition. It is derived from the 
idea that the colonial problems which are presented to us now are the 
same which were presented to our fathers at the time they passed the 
Northwest ordinance. It makes no allowance for the differences 
in climate and soil between the territories to which the Northwest 
ordinance was applicable and the new districts which the fate of war 
has cast into our hands. Finally, it makes it impossible for us to judge 
our performance by the standards adopted by other nations. 

It may be, however, that those in control of the present colonial 
policy of the United States, of whose ideas Mr. Willoughby may be re- 
garded as an exponent, are right in their view of the policy which the 
United States should follow. The view which they adopt is certainly 
an exalted one. The experiment, for example, of educating our new 
wards, which the adoption of this view has entailed, is an interesting 
one. No colonizing nation has ever attempted it before. Who there- 
fore can say it is doomed to failure? But it may not be amiss to point 
out that it seems to many to involve putting the cart before the 
horse — an arrangement which, under the ordinary conditions of travel, 
is not conducive to rapid and permanent progress. To many it would 
seem that elaborate school systems are supportable only where economic 
conditions are not altogether primitive, and where the pecuniary sacri- 
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fices which such a policy imposes upon those who must bear the burden 
are not so great as to imperil the economic development which under 
ordinary conditions is necessary for real and lasting progress. It may 
be our duty to educate our less fortunate brothers, but it would seem 
more in accord with the dictates of altruism that we should do this at 
our own expense rather than at theirs. 

Apart from Mr. Willoughby's ideas as to the proper colonial policy 
for the United States to adopt, with which all persons may not agree, 
the book which he has given us is an excellent presentation of the subject. 
It furnishes a clear and, for the most part, accurate description of our 
system of government dependencies. Some errors there are, naturally, 
but they are neither numerous nor important. Thus, on page 108, the 
supreme court of Porto Rico is said to consist of judges appointed by 
the president for life or good behavior. Nothing, however, is said in 
the act of Congress establishing the present government of Porto Rico 
(Laws, 1900, c. 191 , p. 533) as to the term or tenure of these judges, 
but merely that they are to be appointed by the president and the Sen- 
ate. On page 217, the statement is made that the judges of courts of 
first instance in the Philippines are appointed to serve during good be- 
havior. This is not the case. The law (Laws, 1902, c. 1369, p. 39) 
merely provides that these judges shall be appointed by the civil gov- 
ernor and with the advice and consent of the Philippine Commission. 
Finally, it must be said that, when Mr. Willoughby departs from the 
task of describing institutions and begins to discuss results, he is in- 
clined to express unjustifiably optimistic views as to the success which 
has attended the administration of the United States in Porto Rico and 
in the Philippines, particularly in the Philippines. This is perhaps due 
to his general approval of the altruistic policy pursued by the United 
States. 

Apart from this general tendency and from the few errors which have 
crept in, Mr. Willoughby has given us a valuable book — valuable not 
only because the material which he has had at his disposal has been so 
arranged as to fulfill admirably the purpose of his work, but also because 
his book is really the only one which treats at the same time of our 
past colonial experiments and of the work which we are now endeavor- 
ing to do in the Orient and in our own hemisphere, in the arctic regions 
of Alaska and in the islands of the southern seas. 

F. J. Goodnow. 



